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104 THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. [Vol. XIII. 

A History of the Problems of Philosophy. By Paul Janet and Gabriel 
Seailles. Translated by Ada Monahan. Edited by Henry Jones. 
Vol. I, pp. xxviii, 380 ; Vol. II, pp. xii, 375. London, Macmillan and 
Co., 1902. 

The problems of which this work gives a history are treated under the 
four heads, Psychology, Ethics, Metaphysics, and Theodicy. Half of the 
work, the whole first volume, with the exception of the editor's Introduc- 
tion and a preface in French to the English edition by one of the authors, 
is devoted to the problems grouped under the first of these heads. The 
first chapter under "Psychology," however, is entitled, "What is Philos- 
ophy ? ' ' which seems a rather curious inversion of what might naturally 
appear as the logical order. Nor do we get a very illuminating answer to 
this question by being told, at the close of the historical survey, that phil- 
osophy is just the " striving after the intelligible," the "desire to under- 
stand the meaning of things " (I, 26). This is sufficiently vague and 
broad to include any and every science. We are told, however (I, 52), 
that philosophy is distinguished from other sciences by two of its data, 
namely, (1) the fact of consciousness — whence psychology, and (2) the 
notion of the universal, or of unity — whence metaphysics. The two 
divisions of philosophy should, accordingly, it would seem, be psychology 
and metaphysics. Why then do we have ethics and theodicy introduced 
as coordinate divisions ? But the place of psychology among the philo- 
sophical disciplines appears doubtful, when we discover (I, 46) that psychol- 
ogy! by a law of scientific progress, has parted from metaphysics and be- 
come positivistic. Still, we are told, there remains a task for philosophy 
which empirical psychology does not satisfy, namely, "the criticism of 
knowledge," "the study of the necessary conditions of thought," whose 
end is metaphysics. From this it would appear that, in the view of the 
authors, the proper divisions of philosophy should be, theory of knowl- 
edge and metaphysics, with metaphysics supreme. But this view is not 
definitely formulated, nor is it indicated as the result of the historical evo- 
lution. It is uncertain, therefore, how far the authors regard the titles 
chosen for grouping the material as essential, how faras merely traditional. 
If meant as essential, how do they agree with the indications mentioned ? 
If as merely traditional, why do they not include also logic and aesthetics, 
not to name the various divisions of the philosophy of nature and the 
philosophy of mind, which are only incidentally referred to, if at all ? 

Besides the problems as to what philosophy is and as to what the prob- 
lem of psychology is, the topics treated under the head of " Psychology " 
are : the senses and external perception, reason, memory, the association of 
ideas, the feelings, freedom, and habit. The proper psychological and the 
proper philosophical problems are all here more or less blended and con- 
fused, as, indeed, they appear in the history of their development. The 
problems of ethics are not thus topically subdivided, the divisions here be- 
ing : (1) The Ethical Problem in Ancient Times, and (2) The Ethical Prob- 
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lem in Modern Times. The problem — in the singular — is said to be (II, 
p. 89) "to discover the meaning of life, to discover the principles which 
can coordinate all its acts." But what, exactly, the logical relation of 
these two clauses is, is doubtful ; they certainly cannot mean precisely 
the same thing. There are four problems treated under " Metaphysics " : 
Scepticism and Certitude (an epistemological problem, which would seem, 
from what was said above, to belong rather under the chosen title of Psy- 
chology), Matter, Mind, and The Relation between Matter and Mind. 
Then, under the title of "Theodicy," we again have a chronological divi- 
sion : The Religious Problem in Ancient Times and in the Middle Ages, 
and The Religious Problem in Modern Times, followed by a chapter treating 
of the special Problem of a Future Life. 

Under each of these several heads the authors give a well-arranged his- 
torical account of the views that have been entertained concerning the topic 
under discussion, with some indication, in conclusion, of what they regard 
as the most important results of the development. The historical survey 
extends from the times of the earliest Greek thinkers down to times com- 
paratively recent. The most recent phases of the discussion do not appear. 
And there is considerable unevenness in the treatment ; in modern philos- 
ophy, for example, much space is given to the opinions of French writers, 
especially those of the Cartesian school, to the Scotch school, and, among 
later English writers, to Mill and Spencer, while the German idealists and 
their English successors receive practically no recognition at all. Professor 
Jones complains of this defect in his Introduction (I, xi) ; M. Seailles ex- 
plains it by saying (p. xix) that the book was written for pupils of the 
French lycees and for students, and must, therefore, not be judged as a 
work of pure science. Even so, one is disposed to agree with Professor 
Jones, who says that the defect is even more serious for French students 
than for our own. One wonders, however, whether the book is really of 
the sort to prove especially serviceable to young students. It is certainly 
not adapted for use as a text-book in an American college ; it cannot take 
the place of a general history of philosophy, and it could not well serve as 
an introduction. Its chief value seems to be as a book of reference for one 
interested in looking up the history of a special topic. For such a reader 
the book is certainly useful, though it would have been still more useful 
had its scope been less restricted. The instructed reader will find frequent 
occasion to disagree with the judgment of the authors in their representa- 
tions and estimates of writers and views in detail, but he will also find a 
large amount of material bearing on the particular subject discussed not 
brought together- in so convenient a form for reference and comparison in 
any other book. The large number of well-selected quotations at first hand 
is a feature of the work especially noteworthy. 

Each volume contains an index of the proper names, with dates annexed, 
and the subject in connection with which the name is mentioned. In using 
the book, one feels constantly the lack of a general index of subjects. 

Smith College. H. N. Gardiner. 



